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SCULPTURE AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 



Sculpture is more conspicuously represented at the Pan-American 
Exposition than any other branch of the fine arts. Its name is liter- 
ally redundancy. From entrance to exit, along esplanade, on build- 
ings, in nooks and corners, one finds symbolic figures and allegorical 
groups in profusion. In comparison with this wealth of purely orna- 
mental and structural sculpture, the exhibit 
of the more serious and enduring work in 
the galleries is comparatively feeble. J 

One might be inclined to criticise this 
excess of decorative statuary, were it not 
that much of it is carefully studied for the 
purpose it is meant to subserve, is festive 
in its suggestion, and pleasing in its gen- 
eral effect. 

This adoption of sculpture for deco- 
rative purposes at the exposition is the 
culmination of a policy begun by the Co- 
lumbian exposition at Chicago in 1893, an ^ 
followed with marked success at the recent 
Paris exposition. As late as 1853, at the 
great English exposition, both buildings 
and grounds were devoid of sculptural em- 
bellishments. It is due to the projectors 
of the White City at Chicago, in 1893, 
that statuary came to the fore as an artistic 
feature, and the grand result obtained on 
that occasion is primarily responsible for 
its use at Paris. While opinions will likely 
differ as to this masque of allegory at Buffalo, it is probable that 
Karl Bitter, director of sculpture at the exposition, planned wisely 
when he undertook to eclipse former efforts in the line of sculptural 
embellishment. 

As might naturally be expected, one finds at Buffallo some of the 
best work in decorative sculpture that has yet been produced, and 
at the same time no inconsiderable number of pieces that lend them- 
selves to adverse criticism. It is in the very nature of an enterprise 
of this sort, however, that there should be a wide range in the quality 
of the work produced — a uniformity of excellence would not fall 
within the scope of human possibilities. 

One would scarcely find .fault with the predominating note of the 
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BIRTH OF ATHENE 
By Michel Tonetti 



festive that char- 
acterizes so many 
of the groups, but 
one would wish to 
see less of self- 
obtrusive allegory, 
which for the most 
part is meaningless 
without a key. It 
was said in a recent 
issue of Brush and 
Pencil that the 
symbolic meaning 
of the color scheme 
of the exposition 
would never in it- 
self suggest a hid- 
den meaning to the 
casual observer, 
and that even after a full explanation the implied story of the colors 
would be accepted by the visitor more out of courtesy to the designer 
of the scheme than through conviction as to the forcefulness of the 
symbolism. In the same way it may now be said of the sculptural 
effects of the exposition that they are decorative, pleasing, but that 
there is an excess of sculpture whose allegorical meaning one has to 
take on trust, and in place of whose elaborate symbolism one would 
welcome something 
less pretentious. 

Again, the stat- 
uary impresses one 
as being somewhat 
too obtrusive. It 
suggests the idea 
that it dominates 
instead of being 
subservient to the 
whole landscape 
and architectural 
scheme. Simpli- 
city of effect is 
marred by num- 
bers; vistas pleas- 
ing from a land- 
scape standpoint 
are disturbed, if 
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groups suggestive of architectural motives. One has forced upon 
him the sense that the purely decorative sculpture of the great enter- 
prise is overdone. 

In defense of this it may be urged that the whole exposition is a 
temporary pageant, that its spirit is essentially festive, and that em- 
bellishing features which would be scarcely admitted into permanent 
buildings or permanent park improvements would be perfectly admis- 
sible into a sort of dream city invented to please or delight for an 

hour, and thenceforth to live only 
in recollection. This position is 
in a measure defensible. 

The projectors of the Buffalo 
fair wished to differentiate it from 
all preceding enterprises of a 
similar nature. Certain conditions 
lent themselves readily to unique 
treatment, and the directors were 
not slow to avail themselves of 
the possibilities offered them. 
The proximity of Buffalo, for 
instance, to Niagara Falls gave 
unrivaled opportunities for elec- 
trical display, and the topograph- 
ical features of the exposition site 
made possible an ornateness of 
treatment that would be scarcely 
permissible had conditions been 
other than they were — an ornate- 
ness of treatment in which color 
and the beauty of sculptured form 
would naturally take a leading 
part. The Pan-American Exposition has already won for itself the 
name of the Rainbow City. It might as appropriately win for itself 
the name of the Electric City or the City of Sculpture. 

When all is said, an exposition is.a great enterprise whose finan- 
cial success depends upon the measure in which it pleases, not the 
artistic few, but the multitude whom it invites through the turnstile. 
The public wants much and is not critical, and where the practiced 
architect or the experienced landscape gardener might be inclined to 
censure, it only approves. 

The directors of the Pan-American sought to please the multi- 
tude. They took a rectangle of three hundred and fifty acres, and 
spent ten million dollars in settings — of which, by the way, three 
million dollars was for a Midway. They have graced their site with 
a multiplicity of beautiful forms, they brightened it with touches of 
color, and threw over it the glamour of electrical display; and in view 
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of the fact that the whole is, in the main, highly effective, one can 
well afford to subordinate criticism of distinctive features to praise. 

Many of the sculptural embellishments of the exposition have 
been given wide currency by the advertising enterprise of the manage- 




DON QUIXOTE 
By C E. DaJlin 



ment. A general survey of the field, however, may here be given. 
These sculptural features have three great divisions. They open with 
the magnificent design of the Triumphal Bridge. Then they broaden 
into the Esplanade, graced on either side by pretentious fountains. 
Thence they extend through the Court of Fountains to the Electric 
Tower. The sculpture constituting this elaborate display, though 
frequently foreign to its environment, subserves admirably the pur- 
pose of decoration. The spectator can but admire, though he may 
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not read clearly the symbolic story of the progress which the makers 
of the groups wished to commemorate. 

The Triumphal Bridge is the natural portal of the architectural 
scheme of the exposition, and is flanked by statues representative of 
eight cardinal virtues of the nation. These are Truth, Courage, Hos- 




MOQUI RUNNER 
By H. A. MacNeil 

pitality, Justice, Liberty, Patriotism, Tolerance, and Benevolence, 
and were executed respectively by W. K. Bush-Brown, J. S. Hartley, 
George E. Bissell, C. F. Harmon, J. Gellert, Gustave Gerlach, H. N. 
Matzen, and' Albert Jaegers. In addition, there are four groups backed 
with trophies which were executed by Augustus Lukeman. 

Both statues and groups are finely conceived and well executed, 
but one fancies they lose something of their effectivenss from the fact 
that they are colored in imitation of bronze, a dull hue that looks 
heavy, and from the further fact that they impress one as being out 
of proportion with the contiguous towers that are surmounted by Karl 




MOUNTED STANDARD-BEARER 
By Karl Bitter 




SAVAGE AGE 
By John J. Boyle 




DESPOTISM 
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GAY MUSIC, AND CHILDREN 
By Isidore Konti 
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Bitter's four equestrian statues. Of Bitter's magnificent work un- 
stinted praise can be given. His horses are remarkable expressions 
of spirit and energy. The statues are beautifully decorative in their 
suggestive movement, and 
instinct with the spirit of 
the enterprise for which 
they were produced. One 
can but give them the 
proud distinction of being 
among the masterpieces of 
sculpture on the grounds. 

The fountain schemes 
of the Esplanade are espe- 
cially worthy of comment. 
Symbolism runs riot in 
these compositions, as else- 
where, and the spectator 
feels the need of an inter- 
preter. But the groups are 
impressive, though one 
feels the lack of climax 
in the co-ordination of the 
principal and the sub- 
sidiary pieces. 

The chief of these 
Esplanade fountains are 
Charles Grafly's Fountain 
of Man, and George T. 
Brewster's Fountain of Na- 
ture. Both are pretentious 
and carefully studied com- 
positions. Mr. Grafly's 
work, near the Ethnological 
and United States Govern- 
ment buildings, has man 
for its motive, and is a seri- 
ous and eminently worthy 
effort. The sculptor has 
not allowed the gravity of 
his purpose to militate against the effectiveness of his composition 
as a decorative feature. Man's twofold nature is typified by the two 
surmounting figures whose forms and drapery merge gracefully into 
a single mass. The senses under the sculptor's plastic touch become 
youths and maidens, nude and beautiful, who link hands around the 
pedestal. The conflict of vice and virtue also finds symbolic expres- 
sion in other groups of male and female figures. 
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AMOR ON SNAIL 
By Janet Scudder 



and finely executed; while 
Herbert Adams's The 
Heart of Man and The 
Mind of Man are tame in 
comparison, the ideas ex- 
emplified lacking the spe- 
cific appeal of the more 
tragic groups. 

Brewster's Fountain of 
Nature, near the Horticul- 
ture and Music buildings, 
is the direct opposite of 
Grafly's work in its mo- 
tive. The seasons, the 
winds, the elements, are 
Brewster's theme, and 
hence his figures are more 
purely symbolic. The four 
seasons, male and female 
figures, support a globe, 
which is surmounted by 
four other figures, seated, 



Subsidiary to this central work 
by Grafly are other compositions, 
some of which have especial merit. 
Isidore Konti's Age of Despotism 
is without doubt the most notable 
of these. The composition is 
elaborate, but simple in its sug- 
gestion, and is in marked contrast 
with some of Konti's other groups 
on the Temple of Music; as, for 
instance, his Gay Music, in which 
the spirit is lithesome and festive. 
In this work the exemplar of bru- 
talism is a man seated in a chariot 
drawn by other men, whom a 
female companion lashes with a 
whip. The symbolism here is 
self-suggestive, and is sternly, one 
may say terribly, forceful. 

J. J. Boyle's Savage Age and 
H. A. MacNeil's Despotism of the 
East are likewise strong concep- 
tions, full of action and passion, 




STATUE OF DR. WILLIAM PEPPER 
By Karl Bitter, Sculptor 
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typifying the elements. The winds are represented at the base, 
while from the crown of the composition rises the slender, graceful 
figure of a nude woman. The group is well balanced, and has a 
charm that inheres in beauty of form rather than of ideas. 

As attendants of Brewster's work are Charles H. Niehaus's The 
Story of Light and The Story of Gold; F. Edwin Elwell's Fountain 
of Ceres and Fountain of Cronos; Bela L. Pratt's two groups typify- 




THE HORSE TAMER 
By Frederick MacMonnies 

ing Floral Wealth; and E. C. Potter's two groups representing Animal 
Wealth. The least satisfactory of these secondary compositions are 
doubtless Elwell's two fountains. The work of Niehaus, Pratt, and 
Potter is symbolical, pure and simple, while that of Elwell is mytho- 
logical, a bit of old-world legend in a false new-world environment. 
Philip Martiny's Fountain of Abundance, which one greets on 
turning toward the Court of Fountains, is another bright, festive com- 
position, as pleasing as dolphins and chubby children and a graceful 
maiden, all treated skillfully and apparently with sportive intent, 
could make it. 
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And so one might go through the whole list of the purely deco- 
rative statuary with which the grounds and buildings of the Exposition 
are adorned, and find much to praise unqualifiedly, something to 
censure, and a great deal simply to take a passing pleasure in. Sym- 
bolism — history or fancy in plastic guise — is the keynote of the 
whole. The beautiful, pure 
and simple, without a re- 
condite meaning, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Phimister Proctor offers 
a staff representation of 
Agriculture; Paul W. Bart- 
lett typifies Human Intel- 
lect and Human Emotions; 
Charles L. Lopez gives one 
his idea in staff of Arts and 
Sciences; George Grey 
Barnard publishes two 
chapters in history in the 
same material in Primeval 
Niagara and Niagara of 
To-day; and so on through- 
out the catalogue of con- 
tributors to the exposition's 
embellishments and what 
they contributed. 

I found myself trying 
to discover in some nook 
or corner a maiden who had 
nothing to do during her 
staff life but to look 
pretty, or some other fe- 
male in plaster who only 
sought to look dignified or 
benevolent; or some male 
simulacrum who wished only to seem like an interesting human being. 
But they were all clad in symbolism, though otherwise for the most 
part nude, and I abandoned the project. 

After all, it does not matter much what a figure typifies providing 
it is graceful, pleasing, ennobling. An artist friend recently submitted 
for reproduction the picture of a nude young woman standing by the 
edge of a pond. He wanted the picture called "Autumn." I pro- 
tested that no sane young woman would do that sort of thing in 
autumn — the very idea of it suggested goose-flesh or pneumonia. 
The artist thought so too finally, and decided to call the picture 
"Spring/* It was a pretty canvas, graceful in composition, delicate 
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By Paul W. Bartlett 
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LAKE SUPERIOR 
By Carl E. Tefft 



in color, calculated to charm by its sugges- 
tion, and it did not matter what symbolic 
tag was tied to it — Spring or Summer, June, 
July, or August, anything but December 
or March. Sic many of the decorative 
groups at the exposition. 

Within the galleries many of the best 
known American sculptors are fairly rep- 
resented. Herbert Adams, George Grey 
Barnard, Paul W. Bartlett, Daniel C. 
French, Charles Grafly, Frederick Mac- 
Monnies, H. A. MacNeil, Phimister 
Proctor, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Janet 
Scudder, Bessie Potter Vonnoh, and other 
workers in clay and marble — sixty-one in 
all — contribute liberally. As in the case 
of the pictorial-art display, however, there 
is comparatively little in this exhibit of 
serious work that is new to the public. 
Most of the groups and statues in the galleries have been exhibited 
on former occasions, a number of them are medal pieces, and many 
of them have been presented to the public in former issues of Brush 
and Pencil. 

Barnard, for instance, sends his two Paris Exposition gold-medal 
winners; Bartlett, among other pieces, his dignified statues of Michael 
Angelo and Lafayette; Thomas Shields Clarke, his To Alma Mater; 
Dallin his Medicine-Man and Don Quixote; French, two of his Hunt 
Memorial Studies; Grafly, several of his studies that have been 
exhibited repeatedly; MacMonnies, his Shakespeare that won a grand 
prize at Paris last 
year; MacNeil, his 
two Indian pieces 
that brought him sil- 
ver medals at Paris; 
Proctor, four gold- 
medal winners at 
Paris; and Saint- 
Gaudens, his Paris 
exposition grand- 
prize winners. 

Space forbids 
more than a mere 
casual reference to 
the galleries' exhib- 
its, which are upward AN IDYL 0F THE PRA irie 

Of tWO hundred in By Frederick G. Roth 
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By Paul Wayland Bartlett 
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number. It may be said, and should be said, however, that the 
display is thoroughly representative of the work of the best Ameri- 
can masters. The directors of the exposition have done well in 
seeking the loan of so much worthy material, since the serious work 
naturally supplements the decorative and adds to the educational 
value of the fine arts exhibition. William H. Holmes. 
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